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For the Companion. 
THE CLOCK-MENDER’S STORY. 


(ld Jacob Munson, ‘‘clock-maker,” as the sign 
, the front of his dwelling testified, was also 
‘ck-mender, and with his bag of tools, and cords, 


the country lying around his home, examining 
ad trying to set right the disordered time-pieces 
hich fell in his way. He was both well-known 
ind well-liked wherever he went, for he was 
ithful and skilful in his work, honest in his 
urges, and kind and fatherly in speech and man- 
wr. The children ran to meet and give him wel- 


ing, for they knew he was their friend, and had 
wmething for them, a cake, an apple, or some 
wuts; if nothing else, at least a story. 

Andif they would not touch his tools and wares, 
they might stand by him as long as they would, 
geing bim clean and oil the lazy clock-wheels, 
gue the loose blocks in place, untie the knotted 
words, renew the worn ones, tighten the falling 
hands, and make the old, crazy clocks work well 
siin—meanwhile listening to the stories they 
yere sure to ask for, and which he never failed to 
tel. This is one of them. He told it to a boy 
vho had a sharp and twinkling eye, and often 
looked sidewise and stealthily at him and his 
wares. He began by saying, ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
think it strange if I should tell you that trouble 
ina clock is sometimes best cured in a boy? 
Well, it is.” 

Joseph Forbes was a lazy boy, who did not like 
toget up early in the morning, nor go to bed early 
st night, nor go to school in good season. He 
sidom wanted to do any thing at the right time. 
Every hour in the day came too soon for him but 
the hour for dismissing school. He grew to hate 
the clock for bringing the hours so soon, and 
wished there were no clocks, and finally resolved 
to play a trick upon the faithful time-piece he had 
grown to hate. So one day when his mother was 
gone to a neighbor’s and he was alone in the house, 
he set back the hands an hour. His mother re- 
tumed and was glad she had not staid talking too 
long; his father was glad he had not kept supper 
vaiting for him; and Joseph sat up as long as he 
wished to that night, and the next morning was 
ready to get up when the clock struck the usual 
hour for calling him. He was quite pleased with 
his trick and its success, though school time came 
too soon for him. So it would have done when- 
ever it might have come, but he had shortened his 
stay at school two hours at least, and was well 
satisfied. : 
‘No one found out his trick—even the clock was 
not suspected of telling false time—till Sunday 
came, although Joseph’s father once or twice said 
the days seemed unusually short, and he wondered 
why he grew so sleepy before his usual bed time. 
Qn Sunday, when he saw his neighbors on their 
way to church before he had begun to get ready, 
he wondered if an early meeting had been appointed 
and he had not heard of it; but when he reached 
the church, and found the minister in the midst of 
his sermon, he turned and went home quite out of 
patience with his clock. J oseph was at once des- 
patched to a neighbor's to learn the hour, and the 
clock was set forward an hour and a half, that he 
might run no risk of being late again. 

When Joseph saw this, he was afraid he had 
made a mistake and might eventually lose instead 
of gain by his trick. In the afternoon, the half- 
hour that he had to wait in church seemed a full 
hour and a half, and he was sent to bed soon after 
dark and waked soon after day-break. He re- 
belled at this, and determined to repeat his trick 
and have matters more to his mind. He watched 
for a chance, and when it came set the clock back 
again as far as suited him. But after all, things 
did not work quite so well as he had expected. 
His father would not trust the once treacherous 
clock for the hour of church again, so every Sun- 
day morning, the very time when Joseph was 
laziest, he had to take a long walk under the hot 
sun to the neighbor’s, and though he reported the 
time to suit himself, his father was sure to be 
over-early at church, and every minute of waiting 
there seemed to Joseph ten. 


Jacob came along, and was employed to examine 


THE CLOCK 


never suspecting him, but wondering what had 
happened to injure their good time-piece. Old 


it and remedy the trouble. He took it down. It 
seemed all right. He took it apart; nothing out 
of order. He cleaned, oiled, and put it together 
again. ‘‘A fine clock, in the best order, and I 
don’t see how it can lose time,” he said, and went 
on his way, giving Joseph a sharp look as he 
passed him, and bidding him never meddle with 
the clock. Joseph looked angry and said he 
hadn’t meddled, and when old Jacob offered him 
a fine apple from his pocket, he would not take it, 
nor did he thank Jacob for offering it, and Jacob 
was pretty sure that the boy needed doctoring a 
great deal more than the clock. 

The clock kept losing time and Jacob examined 
it and pronounced it all right again; still it lost 
time, and made so much trouble, led to so many 
mistakes, and kept its owners in such uncertainty, 
that they grew heartily tired of it, and told Jacob 
to take it away, and if it was the good clock he 
always said it was, he might pay them whatever 
he should find it worth; if otherwise, he should 
break it up for fire wood, that no one might be 
misled by it any more. And Jacob promised to 
take it when he should pass there on his return 
home. 

The next day Joseph’s father was suddenly 
called to the city not far distant, on business, and 
told Joseph he might go with him. As the hour 
for starting drew near, Joseph grew very uneasy, 
his eyes constantly turning to the clock. 

‘Don't worry, my son,” said his mother, ‘‘the 
clock can’t be far out of the way this time. You 
know old Jacob set it right yesterday, and it can’t 
have lost much time since.” 

Joseph knew that though Jacob had set it right, 
he had since set it wrong, so he was still uneasy, 
and tried to contrive some plan to hasten his fa- 
ther to the depot. But, after all, they were too late, 
and Joseph lost his visit to the city, since his fa- 
ther did not think it best to take him in the late 
train in which he himself was compelled to go. 

He was greatly disappointed, and now saw that 
he had been foolish instead of cunning, as he had 
at first thought. He resolved never again to med- 
dle with the clock, but his resolution was too late, 
since Jacob, in obedience to directions, soon car- 
ried it away, safely stowed in his bag, and set it 
up at home, where a better time-piece never 
ticked. Still he had the idea that it neither would 
nor could keep good, honest time in the house 
where Joseph lived. 

Month after month it ticked on Jacob’s shelf, 





Still he kept setting back the clock, his parents 
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well satisfied as to its worth, Jacob was looking 
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out to xind a purchaser for it. He had not sold it, 
when, 2ing his round, he approached the door of! 
its former owner. 
Joseph saw him coming, and hurried to meet 
him. 
‘‘Have you brought back our clock, Mr. Mun- 
son ?” 
“No, your father did not wish me to.” 
‘*Well, I wish you would.” 
‘‘Why ? when it don’t keep time for you.” 
‘Don’t it keep good time now, Mr. Munson?” 
‘It does for me, but it might not for you.” 
“If it keeps good time for you, why not for 
everybody ?” 
Old Jacob looked sharply at the boy. 
‘Don’t you know why, Joseph? Shall I tell 
you that some won't let it?” 
Joseph colored deep and was troubled. 
“I wish you would bring it back and let us try 
it again.” 
“I think of selling it to an old lady on the cross 
road. I am sure it won't lose time for her.” 
Joseph colored deeper. 
“Do you think I did something to the clock, 
Mr. Munson?” 
‘‘No matter what I think, Joseph.” 
“I never will again, Mr. Munson.” 
‘‘Have you told your parents ?” 
**No.” 
“I shall not bring the clock back, nor trust it 
where you are, till you have told your parents.” 
“Told them what?” asked Joseph. 
“Told them all, You know what I mean.” 
By this time they had reached Joseph’s house, 
where they were met by his mother. She was 
surprised at old Jacob’s good report of her clock, 
and still more when he told her that clocks always 
kept better time in some houses than in others, 
and began to wonder if it was because there was 
less dust and fewer cobwebs in some than others ; 


neater; but his eyes were fixed on Joseph, and 
when she saw this, she perceived his meaning and 
questioned her son till she had learned the truth, 
the boy being urged to a confession by the incon- 
venience and trouble to which he had been sub- 
jected since Jacob had taken away the clock. 
Besides being obliged to keep very early hours, 
earlier than ever before, both night, and morning, 
and at school time, he had had to make numerous, 
and, as he thought untimely journeys to the neigh- 
bor’s to learn the time, so that he had found out 
the policy of honesty as well as the value of a 
good time-piece. 


and if Jacob thought her house ought to be kept 





Jacob's mind—that the clock needed no repairing 
or further testing—and Jacob thought it would 


now be likely to keep as good time on its old 
shelf as on his. So he carried the clock back, 
disappointing the old lady on the cross road. 

As I said at the beginning, this is one of Jacob’s 
stories, and when he had told it he sometimes 
added, for others than children, perhaps, that 
‘people were somewhat like clocks, and would 
run well in some houses, keeping beautiful time, 
but, meddled with and put back in others, they 
never seemed the same, and we didn’t know and 
couldn't tell what they were, till they had had a 
clean, fair chance.” P. H. Pues. 


——_-+o+-—___—_—. 
For the Companion. 
AN UNEASY NIGHT. 


My grandfather was a Vermont schoolmaster, 
and travelled much in his younger days through 
the forests and mountain districts of that State. 
Then the houses were few and far between, and as 
night would sometimes overtake him in the midst 
of the wilderness, he was repeatedly obliged to 
sleep in the leaves under shelter of a hospitable 
tree, with no companion but his horse. 

The journey had been unusually long and fa- 
tiguing, when one day just at dusk he found him- 
self in the solitudes of the forest, and made 
up his mind that he must spend a night, as he 
had done at other times, in the open air. The 
prospect was not pleasant, for the weather was 
chilly, and his weariness affected his spirits and 
made him nervous. He continued to press on so 
long as the daylight lasted, but the deepening 
shadows looked forbidding as he passed through 
them, and the strange stillness of the wild country, 
unbroken even by the note of the screech owl, 
came over him with an effect unusually depress- 
ing. 

Just then he saw something that looked like a 
black bear, standing directly in his path, evident- 
ly waiting for him. He could trace the outlines 
of the animal as he drew nearer—nose, ears, tail 
—and now he certainly saw him move! It was 
an enormous beast! Still the horse betrayed no 
fear; did not snort, nor shy, nor prick his ears. 
His instinct was better than the reason of bis ner- 
vous master. Nearer and nearer he went, until 
they came directly opposite the frightful creature, 
when, much to his relief, he found the bear trans- 
formed into the root of a dead tree. 

There was a glade in the woods a little way be- 
yond, and on a rising ground in the middle of it 
my grandfather saw the form of a building. No 
light appeared from within to give evidence of 
human inhabitants, but he was glad, in his exces- 
sive fatigue, to avail himself of a roof and a floor, 
even if the house was lonely; so, forgetting all 
else but shelter and rest, he dismounted from his 
horse and tethered him where he could feed and 
browse as he chose. 

My grandfather was not superstitious. Had he 
been so, a lonely house in the wilderness would 
have been the last resting-place he would have 
chosen for a night, whether dark or moonlight. 
As it was, he rather felt a satisfaction in the 
knowledge that human beings had been in the 
neighborhood before him, and the fact that he 
could rest himself’ surrounded by boards and 
beams, though very rough ones, took away much 
of the discomfort of his benighted condition. He 
found a quantity of hay in a corner of the hut, 
and after burying himself in it, soon sunk in- 
to a profound slumber. He knew not how 
long he slept, but after a time a noise awoke 
him. He lay in a half-unconscious state, and 
gradually became sensible of the presence ‘of some 
living object or objects in the building beside him- 
self. A slow, stealing step seemed to approach 
the spot where he was lying. He started up, and. 
the sounds ceased, but as he listened in the dark- 
ness he thought he detected a faint noise like the: 
grinding of innumerable teeth. What could it: 
mean? It seemed to grow plainer every moment. 
Just then the homely, familiar echo of Dobbin 
leisurely blowing his nose as he munched his grass 
outside broke on his ear, and he lay down again 
relieved from his momentary alarm. 

He was soon again in a drowse, but the sound’ 








never losing a minute all the months; and, 


His mother having heard his confession, was of 


of steps on the hay commenced, and grew louder. 
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and nearer, and for a time that seemed an hour his 
mental uneasiness struggled with his physical fa- 
tigue to drive him from his pillow again, He re- 
fused to stir, but his nerves were wrought up to a 
pitch of restlessness that made sound sleep impos- 
sible. Suddenly he heard a rapping under the 
floor. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 
He sprang up quickly, and peered about him in 
the dense darkness, but all was still and mys- 
terious. There was no more noise in the hay, no 
repetition of the rappings, no—hark! There 
wis a noise in the building somewhere. That 
game sound of grinding teeth that he had heard 
before. This time he was sure it could not be the 
horse. Ile listened and tried in vain to account 
for it, till, obstinately refusing to believe there was 
any thing supernatural about it, he sank down in 
the hay with a groan of vexation, to wait till the 
dawn of day. He had not lain long before he 
heard his groan echoed directly below him. 

He now more than half believed that he was 
aetually ina haunted house, and doomed to be 
made game of by evil spirits. Every minute 
seemed an hour as he waited» there and ached to 
gee the red streak of dawn in the east. It came 
at last, and at the moment he raised his head to 
look about him, he heard just outside the lowest 
part of the hut a very innocent, good-natured 
“baa-a!” The old building in which he had 
lodged so uncomfortably had a half-underground 
basement, and a flock of sheep had taken shelter 
there. The noises which had disturbed him 
were made by their chewing their cud, yawning, 
and scratching themselves, while the rats jumping 
in the straw and hay completed the annoyance 
of his rest. 

After this my grandfather concluded that it was 
wisdom never to be frightened unless there was 
some better reason for it than a black object 
crouching in the dark, or a few slight noises, that 
the wind, or a mouse, might make. T. B. 


—_———_tor——_——_——" 


THE LOYAL QUAKER. 

When David Blake took the charge of his sis- 
ter’s orphans, he inwardly vowed to be a true fa- 
ther to them as long as he lived. Perhaps | 
wrong the principles of the worthy Quaker—for 
David was a zealous member of that persuasion— 
in asserting that he made a vow, even to bimself. 
But he certainly made a solemn affirmation to that 
effect, whether it took the form of an oath or not. 
And all who saw the tender care bestowed upon 
James and Harry during the helpless years of 
childhood and orphanage, could attest the sinceri- 
ty of their nob oo ee protector. This was 
thought the more refarkable when it was known 
that he was not at liberty to bring up the boys 
after his own views, their dying mother having 
specially desired that they should not become Qua- 
kers. Uncle David was a bachelor. Neither he 
nor his prim housekeeper, Esther Lake, was used 
to the society of children. But the old hall was 
opened wide, like the heart of its owner, to receive 
them ; and even solemn Aant Esther soon learned 
to greet the boys with a smile. a 

James and Harry well repaid their uncle’s kind- 
ness. They loved him warmly; and showed both 
their affection and gratitude by a devoted atten- 
tion to his wishes. In his large manufactory they 
early made themselves useful, and when of suita- 
ble age began to fill situations of trust and respon- 
sibility. Harry Eaton was twenty years old, and 
his brother two years more than that when the 
fall of Fort Sumter startled the loyal North, and 
sent its young men from the shop and the plough 
to the camp and the battle-field. 

“What shall [ do, James?” said his younger 
brother. ‘I must go to my country’s help; I can- 
not stay away. But Uncle David does not be- 
Keve in war, and I suppose will think me a head- 
strong and hair-brained boy for wishing to fight.” 

“Yes,” replied James; ‘‘uncle is a peace man, 

of course; all the Quakers are by profession. 
You will not get his leave to be a soldier; it is of 
no use to think of it, Harry.” 
“But [ must, brother; [can think of nothing 
else. All the blood in my veins is throbbing for 
Union and liberty ; and my arms are straining for 
the musket to avenge this treachery and put down 
rebellion. Uncle David dare not keep me back 
from service in such a cause.” 

‘*Ask him and see,” was the reply. 

Harry did ask, though to face and to displease 
his uncle tried his courage more than to confront 
the foe in arms. 

‘“‘What does thee want to fight for?” was the 
answer. ‘*Thy fair cheek, so like thy mother’s, 
is too tender and smooth for a sword cut or a 
bullet-hole. There’s something beside poetry in 
war, my boy.” 

Harry’s cheek flushed and his eyes glistened, 
but he stood his ground like a man. In a few 
words he spoke of his country’s peril; of the call 
to its defence; of the deep and ready response 
which his heart made to that call; and implored 
his uncle to let him serve his country, and if need 
be, to die for it. 

“*Thee is a brave boy, Harry, and I do not love 
thee less for this,” said Uncle David, with a chok- 
ing voice. ‘But war is contrary to my faith, and 
I cannot send thee to fight. Neither, Harry, will 
I say thee nay. Thee must be free to do as the 
inward voice bids thee. And, Harry, whatever 
thee needs, ask Aunt Esther and Jamie for. 
will see that they have a full purse. God bless 
thee, and keep thy young head from harm.” 

So Harry Eaton became a soldier. Six months 


| he ask to be released? The struggle in his mind 
wore upon him; he grew thin and pale. 

Uncle David watched him closely, though James 
never suspected his observation. At length he 
spoke. ‘I see how it is, Jamie; thee is pining 
for Harry’s musket. Why does thee not go, even 
as he did ?” 

«I want to go, indeed, uncle; you have rightly 
guessed. But how can you get along without 
me ?” 

“Well, Jamie, I’ve been thinking about it; and 
I do not feel free to keep thee from thy duty. 
Perhaps the rest of the boys would like to leave 
the shop, too. I don’t hold to war, thee knows; 
and it would ill become me to turn recruiting offi- 
cer. But if the government must fight, surely it 
had better have all the men it needs. And so, 
Jamie, if the shop-boys want to go, I’m not the 
man to say them nay. We will shut up the facto- 
ry till the war is over; and then all of those who 
are spared to come back shall have their places 
again, if the Lord will. And, Jamie, here’s my 
bank-book ; I couldn’t buy powder and shot, thee 
knows; that wouldn’t do for a Quaker. But 
surely I’m bidden to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked, so thee may buy as many blankets and 
rations as thee pleases.” 

James Eaton led a yallant and well-equipped 
company to the war. When he was badly wound- 
ed, Uncle David thought it right to go and tend 
him; and now that he is again fit for service, he 
his re-filled the emptied purse and bade him God- 
epeed. 
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HARVEST. 
After the sowing-time of tears 
Cometh the harvest of joy; 
After the toils, the cares and fears, 
After the hope that dimly cheers, 
Bright reapings our hands employ. 


After the thorns that wound us so 
Cometh the fragrant flower ; 

After the cross we bear below, 

After the clouds that hover low, 
Dawns the glad reaping hour. 

After the long and weary way 
Cometh the heavenly rest ; 

After the saddened pilgrim-stay, 

After the toil and heat of day, 
Waiteth the home of the blest. 

After the watchings and the prayers 
Cometh the harvest’s Lord; 

After the faith, and works, and cares, 

After the temptings and the snares, 
Waiteth the blissful reward. 

After the life-work here is through 
Cometh the reaping above; 

After the shades that dim our view, 

After the earth-joys, faint and few, 
Reach we the heavenly Love. 


: J. H. T. 
Boiling Spring, N. J. 


-- -—— - +> — -——— 
LAUNCH OF A SHIP, 


A writer in the Evangelist thus describes the 
manner in which a ship is launched : 


Shall I tell you how they launch a ship? Well, 
to begin back, they lay the *‘keel,” which is the 
“backbone,” on some blocks, a few feet from the 
ground, with the *tbow” end some ten feet higher 
than the ‘tstern” end, which points towards the 
water. Then as fast as they put up the different 
frame pieces, which are the “ribs” of the ship, 
and get the planks spiked on to the outside, they 
put the “shores,” which are wooden props, 
trom the ground up to the ship, and when the 
planks of both the sides are all on, there are a 
great niany of these ‘‘shores” holding the vessel 
fast and solid, while the carpenters, and caulkers, 
and painters get all the work done which can be 
done before the ship is let off into the water. 

Now, when they prepare to launch, they build 
up, about five feet each side of the keel, long 
beams of timber reaching from the bow clear down 
past the stern, into the water. These beams are 
called ‘*ways,” and are as close up to the bottom 
of the ship as they can be got, being supported 
by solid blocks lying on the ground. Then the 
upper surface of the ‘‘ways” is covered with 
grease, and the ship slides off these ‘greased 
ways” into the water. But she can't go till the 
shores are taken away, as the whole weight of the 
ship still rests on them. Now they drive a great 
many thin wooden wedges in between the ship's 
bottom and the ‘‘ways,” till they gradually lift 
the ship up so that she leans on the shores but a 
little ; then they knock away the shores, the im- 
mense weight settles entirely on the wedges, the 
under sides of which lie on the greased ways, and 
away she goes, slowly at first, like a smooth-shod 

















sled with a heavy load of boys, from the top of a 
snow-covered hill in the winter. 

The foremen were giving directions to the small 
army of carpenters and laborers who were knock- 
ing away the shores with axes, and mauls, and 
sledge hammers. Flags were flying, the tide was 
full, the river alive with small boats and steamers, 
and thousands of people were breathlessly watching 
the grand spectacle. 

I was trying, though in vain, to have my eyes 
everywhere at once, so as not to lose any of the 
incidents, when suddenly, before they were ready, 
while the men were under and all around her, she 
'started! ‘Stand clear!” ‘Out from under!” 











passed, and the smooth cheek and strong arm of|The shores snapped like kite sticks, and as her 


the young patriot were laid low; and he was| speed increased, the friction used up the 


buried beside his mother. The blood which 
throbbed so warmly for Union and liberty had 
been spilled in his first battle, but it had not flowed 
in vain. James Eaton was roused from his in- 
@ifference, and felt that he had a double mission, 
—to avenge Harry and to defend the cause for 
which his young brother had laid down his life. 
Yet he knew that his uncle could ill spare him. 
‘The shop was full of workmen; and he (young as 
he was) had the oversight of them. How could 


rease, 
and set the ways on fire, and the smoke rolled up 
| in a cloud; the separate ‘‘snaps,” ‘‘whacks” and 
| *‘eracks” came thicker, louder and heavier, till, 


| amid a continuous roar of breaking timbers, and | 


| falling shores, and shouting voices, like an arrow 
in the air she cleft the waters, which flew off in 
foam on either side, and after a graceful plunge 
of her bow as it left the ways, she shot out with 
gradually diminishing speed to the middle of the 
\river. Four little steamtugs soon got hold and 


=> 





. bundle. 


‘ten cent bills he could find. 


pulled her back to the wharf, and the launch was 
over. 


were now scores of those same poor, ragged chil- 
dren of want and wretchedness, like busy bees, 
gathering a harvest of great blocks, and splinters, 
and chips, and hurrying off to their homes with 
enough to boil their dinners for many days, if they 
had the dinners to boil. 

Thinks I, ‘‘That’s good!” I reckon the owners 
are not very strict launching days, but give the 
poor a benefit; but as I passed out at the gate 
they all had to go through, there stood a red- 
faced man with a long whip, and every little boy 
or girl whose pieces were big enough to be good 
for any thing, had to go and throw them in a pile 
inside the gate, while those who had a moderate 
quantity of small strips and chips were permitted 
to go in peace with their loads. 


oe 
MITES HELP. 


Ding-a-ling went the old ragman’s bell up and 
down the village streets. It is not @ usual sound 
there, but paper was so scarce that ragmen found 
it worth their while to go out into the country far 
and near to collect the materials to make it. 

“O, mother,” said Jennie, with great eager- 
nesa, “will you give me all the old papers to sell 
to the man, and let me have the money for the 
soldiers ?” 

‘*What will Hannah do for kindlings ?” 

“OQ, Walter and I will fill up the barrel with 
shavings from the cabinet shop. She says she al- 
ways likes them better. May I have them, 
mother ?” 


“Yes, dear, if you will take the trouble to gath- 


‘er them up,” said mother, smiling at her eager- 


ness. 

So Jennie flew down the little walk to ask the 
old man to please wait a minute. 

_ The stolid old German nodded his head and sat 
down on the curb-stone, where he placidly smoked 
his pipe until the little girl re-appeared with her 
Hannah carried it out for her, and eyed 
the old man sharply while he weighed it, to see 
that Jennie was. not cheated. 

‘Ten pound,” he said, shortly ; ‘‘that-will make 
forty cent,” and he proceeded to select from his 
old leather pocket book four of the worst looking 
It was for the sol- 
diers, though, so Jennie did not care, but ran up 
the steps joyfully to show her mother how much 


} she had gained. 


“I vill be back dis day tree week,” said the old 


. man, ‘‘and vill take any old iron or brass you 


may have to sell.” Which last remark particular- 
ly interested Walter, who had just come in. 
‘Well done,” said father, that evening, as Jen- 


. nie sat on his knee and mysteriously opened her 


little red port-monnaie to show him her treasure. 


, ‘Would you not rather have it all in one piece ?” 
. he said, taking outa new, rustling fifty cent green- 
» back. i 


‘Then give me your four tens, and I will 
trade even, my little Yankee.” 

Thank you, papa,” said Jennie, sweetly clasp- 
ing him about the neck and kissing his bearded face 
with her cherry lips. ‘*Now please, papa, save 
up all your old papers for me, and don’t throw 
any in the fire, even of your old envelopes.” 

‘Well, I will save them, and there are a good 
many old books and pamphlets stowed away in 
the attic which you may have, too, if you will bring 
them down, and get mother, when she has lei- 
sure, some time, to glance them over and see that 
they are not of any further use.” 

Walter and Jennie were as busy as _nailers the 
next three weeks, gathering up every scrap of old 
iron, even to rusty nails, and every bit of paper, 
down to the wrappers that came around the news- 
papers. A very pretty little sum they had to pay 
in at the society's next meeting. 

Now I do not doubt but there are many more 
children who could save up something in a similar 
manner if they would only take the trouble. And 
remember, every childish mite helps on this great 
war, and does its part toward bringing on the 
good day of peace.—Chronicle. 

i 
JUVENILE HEROISM. 

Mr. James Lightbody, of East Chatham, N. Y., 
who was one of the passengers on the ill-fated 
steamboat, Berkshire, burned on the Hudson, re- 
lates the following striking and heroic incident: 


Among the scenes which I witnessed I should 
mention one which particularly excited my inter- 
est. <A little boy, ten or twelve years of age, 
whose name I afterwards learned was Potter, was 
among the passengers, under the care of his grand- 
mother, an cold lady of sixty-six years of age. 
They were asleep in the ladies’ cabin when the 
fire broke out. The old lady awoke first, and 
immediately arousei her grandchild from his slum- 
bers, telling him that the vessel was on fire and 
they must flee for their lives. The two rushed 





|from every one. It was general] 
Down in the great vacancy where the ship was, | 








He wept most bitterly, and was the object of », 


Y thought 


poor old woman was burned in the vessel, a 


was not heard of after. 


>> 


From a Correspondent in Texas, 
“UNCLE JIM.” 

There is great earnestness among the color 
people here to learn to read. Men have come 
me at sunrise to ask for a spelling book or 8 prin 
er. Sometimes four or five big, black hang 
would be outstretched for my last book, yj; 
their owners would almost quarrel for its Posse 
sion. These men spend most of their leisure mo 
ments upon their studies. Stepping up 
‘Uncle Jim,” I ask him how far he has advanced, 

«O, massa, I's got ober as far as ba-ker, 

‘‘And where are you, Washington >” 

*““O, me, massa? I’s got as far as va-grant,” 

I sat down to teach one his A B C’s, 
over them very fluently. 

‘What is that?” said I, pointing to the letter? 

“Dunno.” 

‘What do you have for breakfast >” 

‘‘Beef and pork.” 

‘*] mean what do you drink at breakfast?" 

“Coffee, sah, coffee; is that the name>” 

But he concluded there was no such letter gs 
coffee, and it must be T. 

Perhaps Sir Isaac Newton was no happier oye 
his greatest discovery than was my black disciple 
when he told me this letter. 

Indianola, Texas, March 8, 1864. 





He Went 


Canawna, 





THE ESCAPE FROM THE INDIansg, 


The summer sun was shining brightly, and , 
soft wind, flowing over the prairie, made green 
billows of the long grass which robed Strawbe 
Hill with beauty. Nestled in the valley beloy 
stood Mr. Brent's new home. It was a lonely 
spot, no near neighbors, and only one town within 
a circle of ten miles. The house was sheltered 
by a cluster of oak trees, and a quarter of a mile 
vastward the quiet waters of the Minnesota River 
were gleaming in the sunlight. Mrs. Brent stood 
in the doorway tying on Charlie's straw hat, while 
Gerty stood outside, restlessly tapping her bare, 
brown feet, and swinging her basket, in haste to 
be gone. 

‘**Don't go beyond the Hill, Gerty; there are 
rattlesnakes among the rocks, you know; besides, 
wee Charlie cannot travel so far. Kiss mamma, 
Be sure and get plenty of strawberries for papa’s 
supper. Take good care of little brother, Gerty, 
and don’t stay too long.” ’ 

“Pll be very careful, mother; 
Come, Charlie.” 

**Dood bye, mamma,” cried curly-haired, blue. 
eyed Charlie, and away went the happy children 
to gather scarlet strawberries hidden away so cun- 
ningly in the long grass on Strawberry Hill. The 
mother entered the house and resumed her house- 
hold duties. Suddenly she was startled by the re- 
port of a gun far away—another and still another. 
What could it mean? While she pondered, the 
rapid beat of a horse’s flying feet were heard ap- 
proaching. With a spasm of sudden fear at her 
heart, she rushed to the door. In the distance, 
from the direction of town, she saw Brownie, her 
husband's horse, dashing like the wind toward her. 
Could that be her husband? Hatless, and as he 
came nearer, she saw his face, and bis brown curl- 
ing hair, all disfigured with blood and bruises, 
She ran to the gate, and reached it just as Brownie 
stopped, shivering and snorting with terror. 

“O, Robert! what is the matter?” 

“The Indians,” gasped Brent. ‘Quick, Elsie 
—the children, where are they? The Indians are 
up, killing the settlers; they are just behind. 
They have wounded me mortally; [ cannot be 
saved. Mount Brownie, take the children, cross 
the ford, steer for the fort; you know the direc- 
tion. The towns north are destroyed. Be quick 
—CGod bless and guide you. 

The poor mother stood a moment helpless with 
dread. In vain her husband tried to speak again 
—he staggered toward her—and fell to tle earth 
uttering one word, ‘‘Go,” as his spirit passed i 
ward. One kiss was pressed on his lips, and call- 
ing the children, the mother mounted Brownie— 
seated Gerty behind her, and clasping Charlie in 
her arms, began her desperate flight. Already 
the whoops of the Indians could be heard, it 
seemed to her on all sides. The good horse 
seemed to know how much depended on him, for, 
tired as he was, he strained every nerve to reach 
the ford. She breathed a short prayer for guid- 
ance and aid. She gained the river, and the horse 
entered it bravely ; just then she saw below them, 


good bye. 





on the same side, an Indian with a gun pointed at 


out of the cabin together into the state-roum hall,| them. She had only time to see bim when she 


and proceeded forward until the flames drove | 
them back and cut off their escape in that direc- | 


heard the shot, and then, O! children! the tern 
ble ball struck dear little Gerty, and she fell into 


tion. They were obliged to retreat to the cabin, | the deep river never to rise till the morning of the 


where they rushed into one of the state-rooms. | resurrection. 


A moment the mother wandered; 


The boy picked up a pitcher and smashed it to! but she saw the pallid face with its frame of browa 


pieces in an effort to break open the sash and 


window of the state-room. He next took the 


wash-bowl and broke that against the window, | save herself and Charlie. 


He} 
took an umbrella next, and broke open the sash | 


only succeeding in smashing out the glass. 


curls sinking from sight, and knew—O, bitter 
knowledge! that she could do nothing but try te 
The bank was gained 
at last and the horse hid from view in the dense 
timber on the shore. Mrs. Brent's senses were 


and got out on deck, and then tried to pull his, sharpened after the first shock of grief and terror 
grandmother through the opening. The old lady | had passed, and she hastily reviewed her chances 


was very stout and heavy, and therefore she could | 
not get through. The boy stuck by her like a/ 


for escape. The belt of timber was much wider 
than that on the other side, and she knew of wind- 


hero, refusing to go away from her until she could | ing paths that led in the direction of the fort. 
get out safe. The flames approached him, how-| She knew there had been no Indians in that region 


ever, in such a manner that his feet and neck | 


for a long time, so she hoped to elude them for § 


were badly burned, and his grardmother finally | time at least. The horse was almost extiausted 
commanded him to leave her, and save himself— and must soon rest, or she would fall into the 
as she could not hope to be rescued. The little | hands of savages, or be left on foot to take her 


fellow left her side with the utmost reluctance, 


jumped overboard and reached the shore safely.! deep forest and rode on unti 


terrible journey. So she struck at once into 
I she entered one of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


10 





————— 


wood paths, and after riding ra idly over a 
= mrilce: obe slackened her pace, silowing her 
horse to rest. As evening came on she halt-' in 
a hidden nook, where strawberries and water were 

nty, f 
Ei icone day’s journey. It was a night of gloom 
to the stricken mother—watching in terror till the 

n. 
oe describe to you, ina sketch like this, 
ber wanderings. But (sod directed her steps 
through forests and over prairies, across rivers 
and over sands, past burned dwellings and groups 
of murdered settlers. They lived on roots, and 
berries, and bark from bushes. One evening, just 
a week from the sad day when our story com- 
menced, they came out of a wood upon a trav- 
elled road, and just before them marched a long 
line of blue-coated soldiers. One of these soldiers 
told me the story, and his tears fell fast as he 
described the scene. Mrs. Brent stopped the 


and where her horse could find food after | 


! but beforz I die, I want to send a message to my 
mother.” 
| He was carried to a temporary hospital, and a 
| letter was written to his mother, which he dictated, 
full of Christian faith and filial love. He was 
calm and peaceful. Just as the sun arose, his 
spirit went home. His last articulate words were, 
“I pray the Lord my soul to take; 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 

So died William B——, of the Massachusetts 
Volunteers. The prayer of childhood was the 
prayer of manhood. He learned it at his mother’s 
knee, in his far distant Northern home, and he 
whispered it in dying, when his young life ebbed 
away on a Southern battle-field. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 


eost five times that snm. Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. 
dve with perfect success, 
German, inside of each package. 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 


Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel, 
CHERRY 


CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 

DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GREEN, 

LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 
MAGENTA. 


NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE! 





Any one who has tried 
NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE COFFEE, 


must acknowledge that it is rightly named, for it is unequalled by 
any substitute for the expensive kinds of Coffee. 


No one should fail to try it. 
MANUFACTURED BY ‘ 
H. B. NEWHALL, 


No. 36 South Market Strect......Boston. 


And sold by Grocers throughout the country. 


24—ALeop . 





For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 


The process is simple, and any one can use the 
Directions in Enghsh, French and 


MAIZE, 

MAROON, PURPLE, 

ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 

PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLE?, 


LEATHER, 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


At their New Warerooms, 


horse and sat looking at the soldiers, sobbing hard 
put not shedding a tear. She had no bonnet, and 
her face was burnt brown and seamed with 
scratches from the boughs on the way; her eyes, 


THE SQUIRREL FAMILY. 





For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes.) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—l cents. Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 


once so mild and beautiful, were wild and sunken. 


Poor Charlie, too weak from fatigue and hunger 
to sit up, was tied to her waist with her apron, his 


get curls all matted, his face thin and pale, and 


is blue eyes so dim those who saw him thought 
The kind soldiers soon did all that 
could be done for them, and rejoiced aloud when 
Mrs. Brent for 
many hours seemed scarcely to know where she 
was, but when she grew better she did not forget, 
amid her sorrow for those she had Jost, to thank 
God, who had mercifully spared her and her der 
In a few months she returned with 
her one lamb to her old home in New England.— 


him dying. 


little Charlie began to revive. 


little Charlie. 


Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


+> 





THE EMPEROR AND THE MOTHER. 


In a large beech tree, which had a hollow trunk, 
lived a family of squirrels; a mother and four 
young ones. The mother was a very wise old 
squirrel. She had lived in the same tree a num- 
ber of summers, and knew about every place in 
the neighborhood. She knew a great many trees 
in the same wood, which were loaded in autumn 
with delicious nuts, and, for herself, she could 
travel a great way in a day, and get any kind of 
food that she chose. But she had chosen this 
tree for a home because it bore nuts with a thin, 
soft shell, and the little young squirrels could 








crack and eat beech-nuts long befure they would 
be able to crack a harder nut, or before they 
were strong enough to travel, and hunt food for 
themselves. 

Old Mrs. Squirrel had been so long an ithabi- 
tant of this tree that she had become well ac- 
quainted with all the people who lived on the 










When Alexander of Russia was travelling in the 
Crimea, waiting to have his carriage repaired, he 
walked leisurely on, and sent Gen. D forward 
to make arrangements at the next station. As he 
was walking, an aged woman approached him, 
and asked if he belonged to the emperor's retinue. 
The emperor having answered, with a smile, in 
the affirmative, she said: 

“Well, then, I guess you have brought me the 
letter and money from my son in St. Petersburg.” 

“Who is your son ?” inquired the emperor. 

*La, don’t you know him? Why, he is Iwan, 
the stove-heater in the winter palace; because I 
am growing intirm, he annually sends me what he 
saves of his wages. Now, as I have understood 
that our most gracious emperor has come into this 
part of the country, my Iwan has no doubt en- 
trusted the money for me to one of the gentlemen 
of the retinue; or it may-be, you are the bearer 
of it.” 

The emperor told her, laughingly, to go speedily 
into the villaze, apply to the officer there (giving 
her an exact description of Gen. D—— ), and de- 
mand her money from him. 

Courteously thanking him, the old woman made 
allthe haste she could for the village, while the 
emperor followed her at some distance. The old 
woman having found Gen. D in the bar-room 
of the village tavern, she politely asked him to 
give her Iwan’s money. The General, in utter 
ignorance of the case and of the woman, conceived 
the latter to be deranged, and was just meditating 
a rude assault upon her, when the emperor en- 
tered the room, and winking to the General, or- 
dered him aloud to pay out the hundred roubles 
of her Iwan to the woman. 

While the General was counting down the’ mon- 
ey,the woman, clenching her hands in amazement, 

declared that her Iwan could not possibly have 
collected together such a sum of money by fair 
means, and therefore she was not permitted to 
take it. The General told her that the emperor, 
previous to his departure, had made considerable 
‘tog to all his domestic servants, inel-ding 

wer Iwan, and that the latter had immediately 
forwarded his share by him. The old woman, 
bursting into tears, and calling down many bless- 
ings upon the emperor, exclaimed that she would 
willingly die, if she could but once enjoy the hap- 
piness of seeing the Emperor Alexander himself. 

The General, deeply affected, and no longer 
ro to contain himself, pointed to the czar, and 
said : 








“My good mother, Providence has granted 
_ wish; here you may thank the czar in per- 
.” 
The old woman threw herself at the feet of the 
monarch, her utterance choked by her sobs. The 
umane emperor kindly raised her up, appointed 
T @ pension for life, and promised specially to 
reward her Iwan for his filial piety. 
——_+o»——___—_ 


DYING UPON THE FIELD. 


It was the evening after a great battle. All 
day long the din of strife had echoed far, and 
thickly strewn lay the scattered forms of those so 

ly erect and exultant in the flush and strength 
ofmanhood. Among the many who bowed to the 
Conqueror Death that night was a youth in the 
first freshness of mature life. The strong limbs 

y listless, and the dark hair was matted with 
gore, on the pale, broad forehead. His eyes 
Were elosed. As one who ministered to the suf- 
*rer bent over him, he at first thought him dead ; 

t the white lips moved, and slowly, in weak 
‘ones, he repeated, 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take; 

And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 
_ As he finished, he opened his eyes,.and, meet- 
a the pitving gaze of a brother soldier, he ex- 
ae ‘My mother taught me that when I was 
tlttle boy, and I have said it every night since 











boy who was in the habit of nutting in her vicin- 
ity; and though she had a friendly feeling toward 
them all, she was very shy of them, for she had 
seen them do some things which led her to think 
them dangerous visitors. 


themselves to sight when boys were in the woods, 


cautioned them to avoid going near those decep- 


outskirts of the woods. She knew every little 


She warned her children to beware of exposing 


lest they might be stoned, as some of the neigh- 
boring squirrels had been. And particularly she 


tive little boxes which stood about on the fence 
corners. Every day during the first weeks of 
the young squirrels’ lives their mother gave them 
wise counsels ; by which they might have become 
very sagacious, if they had heeded them. But 
they were too much like some little boys and girls ; 
they let these words of wisdom go in at one ear 
and out at the other, without treasuring them up 
for future use. 
One night ‘‘Bobby” (one of the young squirrels, ) 
was off on an exploring expedition alone. He} 
had grown to be quite a large squirrel then, and 
had serious thoughts of setting up for himself in 
the world. He had been looking about for sev- 
eral days, to see if he could find a hollow tree, or 
any place as good as his mother’s nest, where he 
might make a home of his own. He was running 
along a fence, looking about him keenly on every 
side, when suddenly he came upon one of the 
nicest little places for a nest that, he had seen, or 
dreamed of. 
It was a new pine box—just large enough to 
accommodate a family of squirrels—and was every 
way as neat a house as any family couid wish. 
There was a nice little door in the top, and two 
apartments inside, all ready tor use. 
‘‘Bobby” was delighted. He did not stop to 
think of what his mother had told him about there 
being danger in going into these boxes. Only 
one thing was in his unnd, and that was, ‘‘what a 
nice home it would make” for him, and he re- 
solved at once to go in and look at it. Down in- 
to the box he jumped, and to his delicht, saw a pile 
of corn lying on the floor in the inner room of the 
box. ‘This was a pleasant sight to ‘‘Bobby.” He 
had travelled a long way that night without eat- 
ing, and was beginning to feel very hungry. 
When his eye fell on this pile of corn, he 
thought to himself, 
‘*Now I am provided for. How fortunate that 
I happened to find this place! Now I will not 
have to go supperless to bed.” 
Over the threshold he jumped into the room 
with the corn; when crash came a little slide 
door down behind him, and poor Bobby was a 
prisoner. He flew about the box in every direc- 
tion, but all to no purpose. There was no way of 
escape. Then he thought of his mother; and 
wished, O so much, that he had remembered her 
advice. It was too late now, and he could do 
nothing but sit down and mourn over his unfortu- 
nate condition. 
In a little while it began to seem to ‘*Bobby” 
that the walls of the house were not so very thick, 


For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 


general satisfaction as 


260 KRoADWayY, Boston. 
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NO BOOK FOR CHOIRS AND SINGING 
SCHOOLS, 
For Musical Convention and the Home Circle, has given such 


manufacture. 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;" 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. | 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTOR. 





wa” We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scate 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
while our Square 


&@™ Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica 











tion. 32—ly 
“The Harp of Judah ;” 

a new collection of Sacred and Secular Music, of which Fifty WISTAR’S BALSAM 
Thousand copies have already been sold. vrice $1,25. Specimen 
pges sent free. OLIVER DITSUN & CU., Publishers, 

26—lw 277 Washington Street. ie idl 

AN BYE-SORE. WinLD CHAaRRY, 

How miserable and disconsolate must the unfortunate victim of TNE GREAT REMEDY FOR 

Scrofulous ores, Skin Eruptions, disfigured bodies teel, who, by |/ 


their intirmities leperous diseases, are denied the society of the 
refined and beautiful. Yet, to these banished mortals from soci- 
ety there is hope of speedy return, with the full enjoyment of all 
the pleasures of health and bliss. One to six bottles of Dr. Rad- 
way’s Renovating Resolvent will cure the worst cases of Skin 
Diseases, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Swellings of the Glands. Let this 
medicine be used in all cases where there is a Sore or Skin Dis- 
ease, and three days’ use will give satisfactory evidence of a per- 
manent cure. Price $1 per bottle. Always ask for Radway's 
Renovating Resolvent. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Monry with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CuU., 

3—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





CurE youR OWN Horses AND SAVE THE FaRRieEr's Fex.— 
The following letter received from Dr. Deal, who is a Veterinary 
Surgeon of great skill: 

“I have given Perry Davis’ Pain Killer in many cases of colic, 
cramp and dysentery in horses, and never knew it fail to cure in 
a single instance. I look upon it as a certain remedy, 

JOHN R. DEAL, Bowersville, 0.” 

For Colds, Sprains, Scratches, &c., there is no better Liniment. 
Try it. 


Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 25—2w (15) 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 

PATENTED FEB, lA, 1860. . 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 





This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 
chanism, possessing niany rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examumed by the most protound experts, and pronounced 
to be SIMVLICITY and PERFECILON CUMBINED. 

‘rhe tollowmg are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines. 

1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

2.—Liability to get out of order. 

3.—Expeuse, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagrevable nuvise while in operation, 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS, 

It has a straight needie, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE SLlrCH, which will NETTHER RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike un both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, trom Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest 
number. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health, 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAR- 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satistaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call and exumine this UNKI- 
VALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 
CUACH MAKERS, 

HOOUP-SKIKT MANUFACTURERS, 

SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, 

DRESS MAKEKRs, 

CORSET MAKERS, 

GAITER FITTERS, 

SHUE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALP WITH. 


Price of Machines Complete. 


No.1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, Braide 
and Corder, complete........ peatneoanve $55 








and he queried whether he could not gnaw 
through them with his little sharp teeth. He set 
himself industriously at work, and was getting 
along well when the daylight began to come. He 
could sde the rays of the sun, through the little 
hole that he had made, and was in hopes soon to 
be free again, when a little boy came to the trap 
and peeped in. 

‘“*Ah, you little rogue,” he cried, “I’ve got you 
now,” and seizing the box, he ran home as fast 
as his feet would carry him. 

Bobby was taken out, and put into a wire cage, 
and made a prisoner for life. How often he 
thought of the dear home that he had enjoyed in 
the woods, and longed .to be away in its freedom 
again ! . 

He remembered then his mother’s counsels, and 
often wished he had heeded them, and avoided the 
trap which took away his liberty for life. 

Be admonished, dear children, and learn by the 
poor squirrel's fate to obey the counsels of those 











fan remember. Bzfore the morning dawns, I 
eve that God will take my soul for Jesus’ sake ; 





who are older and wiser than yourselves.—The 







No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with Ex 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table. 
No, 3, Large Manufacturing, tor Leather, with Rolling 
and Oil Cup............-+ 600i90ese+00eesgseus o- 99 
Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 
States where Agents are not already established, to whom a lib- 
eral discount will be given. 
TxRaMs, invariably cash on delivery. 
GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
Manager of N. E. Branch Office. 


SALESROOM, 22 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS AN OLD NURSE.— 
Mrs. WINSLOw’s SooTHiNG Syrup is the prescription of one of 
the best Female Physicians and Nurses in the United States, and 
has been used for thirty years with never-failing safety and suc- 
cess by millions of mothers and children, from the feeble infant 
of one week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the stomach, 
relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health 
and comfort to mother and child. We believe it the best and 
surest remedy in the world, in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA LN CHILDREN, whether it arises from Teething 
or from any other cause. Full directions for using will accompa- 
ny each bottle. None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS 
& PERKINS is on the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers. 25 cents a bottle. Office, 48 Dey Street, New York, and 





Nation. 





COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, Dl? 


FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introductico ..any years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular ts 
it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount tts virtues. Its 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and setiled 
disease have by tis use been restored to pristine vigor and health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY, 


From Rey. FRaNcis LoBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn, 


. 
SRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 
Messrs. 8. W. Fow.e & Co.: 

Gentiemen.—1 consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of DR. WisTaR's Bale 
SAM OF WILD Cnekry, | have used i—when | have had veca 
sion fur any remedy tor Couglis, Colds or Sore Throat—ior many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it tailed to relieve and 
cure me. I have trequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked torward to the delivery of two sermons on the tollowing 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has itivariably been removed, and | have preached 
without difficulty. P 
1 commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to publie 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsoliefted 1 send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you chouse. berhaps the Balsam 
does not afiect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits ine for the minister s hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, RANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and tt 
has proved to be very reliable and efticacivus in the weatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, aud who, but for 
its use, | consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quissy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequent 

used Dr. WistaR’s BALSAM OF WILD CuErry for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which 1, in commen with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which | am acquainted.” 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor KennepY, oF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM JHE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLR. 


2 bottlcs are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 4 bottles will clear the system of buils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stornach, 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas, 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes: 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin, 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of screfula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dys 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is ab 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excra- 


ciating disease. 

By {ollowing the di in the pamy around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OLNTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is eva tye ermanently eured. Manu- 

ENNEDY, 


hi. 





bury, Mass. Price $1. 








205 High Holborn, London. B—1w 


factured by DONALD o. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 30, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


‘*Edward, I wish to call your attention to an- 
other curious thing about words,” remarked Miss 
Ray. ‘Some words die out, others are laid by, 
like our grandmothers’ garments, only to be 
brought out rejuvenated and made stylish once 
more.” 

‘‘Auntie, how can words die? When do we all 
agree to drop one? Think how strange it is for 
a whole nation to leave off using a word by com- 
mon consent,” said Edward. 

“It is mysterious, sometimes; it is sad to watch 
these gradual losses from a language, because 
great moral causes are at work, silently under- 
mining, and at last destroying a language.” 

‘‘Ah! now I see the force of that expression, 
a dead language,” exclaimed Edward, 

‘*What is a dead language, Edward ?”+ 

“One which is no longer spoken, like Latin or 
Greek. But they do not seem dead. Think how 
much they are used, and how great is their -pow- 
er yet.” 

‘‘Latin, Edward, still lives in the four daughter 
languages—T'rench, Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese. ‘French,’ says a writer in that language, 
‘is broken Latin’; and a traveller in Mexico says 
that the Spanish is so much like the Latin that 
when he and a priest wished to converse upon 
subjects which they did not wish those around 
them to understand they used the Latin for a lit- 
tle time, but soon discovered that the uneducated 
persons about them comprehended all they were 
saying. Latin is dead in this sense, it has lost its 
vital power; it can never gain any thing more; it 
may be learned, but it remains the same. Its 
power of forming new words or combinations is 
lost. A living language is never stationary. 
Man’s language is higher and more etherial than 
himself, and is governed by laws which he does 
not himself understand; and yet it proves that 
man has fallen. He may seek to hide this fact, 
and refute by arguments the plain statement of 
God's Word, but here is direct evidence. Susie, 
open the dictionary at random, and run your eye 
down a single page, and see how many words will 
suggest this sad truth.” 

“‘T have hit upon words that do not seem to 
mean any thing.” 

‘Look closer. Let me help you,” Edward pro- 
posed. 

“Well, to begin with, Aunt Rosa, there are 
cart and all the words connected with it, as carter, 
carl-wheel. 

“Well,” cried Edward, ‘‘how cafffe man to be 
obliged to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow ?” 

“Rather far fetched,” laughed Susie. 

“Ah! but I shall not be forced to strain a 
point, Sue. Here is cartel—a letter of defiance, or 
challenge to single combat.” 

“QO, the long train of sorrows and of sins that 
have grown out of duelling,” sighed Susie. 

“A cartel-ship comes next,” continued Edward, 
‘‘and that is a ship for the exchange of prisoners, 
or for carrying propositions to an enemy; and 
but for sin, the word enemy would not have been 
here, and all the horrors and miseries of war fol- 
low in the wake of that ship.” 

‘*And, auntie,” Susie said, eagerly, ‘‘cartel used 
to mean, to defy, and one seldom defies another 
to do any thing good.” 

‘‘Next we have,” said Edward, ‘“cartouch—a 


words that are not allowed to come into a dic- 
tionary. The slang of crime is shamefully rich in | 
words that paint sin in every phase, and such as | 
use it glory in their shame.” 

‘‘What makes slang so taking ?” asked Edward. 

“If we were what we ought to be it would not 
please us,” answered Susie, promptly. 

Edward demurred a little. 

“You must make a distinction between slang 
and racy idiomatic phrases that have in three 
words all the pith of a long Latin oration.” 

“That is right, Aunt Rosa.” 

‘‘Yes, but no word which is coarse or suggestive 
of evil is fit for your tongue. Remember that the 
power of evil thoughts or wishes is trebled by be- 
ing expressed. I willtake up the subject again, 
and we will discuss slang as fairly as we can. 
But study your language, know its power, and, 
above all, the precise meaning of every word. 
‘How does your brother like at the West?’ asked 
a friend of an affected young lady, that took care 
to tell me that she had graduated at , and 
taught school since. 

*«*Pretty well now, but he said he thought he 
never should get civilized out there, things was so 
different.’ ” 

‘*Acclimated !”. shouted Edward, ‘‘and ‘things 
was.’ Schoolma’am abroad. Grammar and dic- 
tionary both minus.” Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 











VARIETY. 





THE OPEN DOOR. 


Within a town of Holland once 
A widow dwelt, ‘tis said, 

So poor, alas! her children asked 
One night, in vain, for bread. 

But this poor woman loved the Lord, 
And knew that He was good; 

So, with her little ones around, 
She prayed to Him for food. 


When prayer was done, her eldest child, 
A boy of eight years old, 

Said, softly, “In the holy book, 
Dear mother, we are told 

How God, with food by ravens brought, 
Supplied His prophet’s need.” 

“Yes,” answered she; ‘“‘but that, my son, 
Was long ago, indeed.” 

“But, mother, God may do again 
What He has done before; 

And so, to let the birds fly in, 
I will unclose the door.” 

Then little Dirk, in simple faith, 
Threw ope the door full wide, 

So that the radiance of their lamp 
Fell on the path outside. 


Ere long the burgomaster passed, 
And, noticing the light, 

Paused to inquire why the door 
Was open so at night. 

“My little Dirk has done it, sir,” 
The widow, smiling, said, 

“That ravens might fly in to bring 
My hungry children bread.” 


“Indeed! the burgomaster cried, 
“Then here's a raven, lad; 

Come to my home, and you shall see 
Where bread may soon be had.” 

Along the street to his own house 
He quickly led the boy, 

And sent him back with food that filled 
His humble home with joy. 


The supper ended, little Dirk 
Went to the open door, 
Looked up, said, **Many thanks, good Lord," 
Then shut it fast once more. 
For though no bird had entered in, 
He knew that God on high 
Had hearkened to his mother's prayer, 
And sent this full supply. 


+o» 
PLAYING AT HEN AND CHALE. 


A correspondent of the Scientific American tells 
the following: ‘‘I have often tried the ‘hen and 
chalk’ doctrine, by first placing a hen with its bill 
touching the floor, then, beginning at its bill, rap- 
idly marking a straight white line directly from it. 
The hen will seem to be dead, but with its eyes 
open, neither can it move or will not move right 
or left, but willremain in any position it is placed. 
It appears to be in deep thought, as a man when 
his eyes are fixed on vacancy ; forgetting even to 
wink to moisten them.” 

The above philosophy or doctrine, whatever it 
be, may also apply to the following: Take a bird 
—I took a canary—place it on its back or lay it 
on its side, and begin to wave a feather over its 
head, about an inch above, and it will die, to all 
appearances, as naturally as if its life-blood were 
fast dripping away. But there is something else 
which I have not only heard of but seen done. It 
is the power of making a wasp perfectly harmless, 
so that it can be picked up by the hand and han- 





case of wood containing four hundred musket 
balls and six or eight one pound iron balls to be 
fired out of a howitz. Whew! there’s death and 
destruction all in one word. And then comes 
cartridge and cartridge-box, Aunt Rosa. Your fa- 
vorite book is a Pandora’s box; all the evils come 
out of it; for the next word is caruncle, a swelling, 
or carbuncle, which I know by experience and 
Job’s history, is a sore evil.” 

**And cascabel,” cried Susie, catching the next 
word before Edward could his breath, ‘‘is the 
pommel of a cannon; cazerne—a lodging for sol- 
diers; casemale—mason work in a fortification ; 
case—what an array of law suits, and petty squab- 
bles, and unjust dealings of man by man, to say 
nothing of the doctor's cases, or all the cruel in- 
struments in his boxes, Cashier—to dismiss from 
service or break for mal-conduct.” 

Susie raised a sorrowful face to her aunt. ‘‘O, 
dear, there is nothing on this page except the 
name of a bird and a flower that does not speak of 
sin or sorrow.” 

“Think, my dear, of the thousands of evil 


dled with po ene The secret of this power lies 
in merely holding the breath. i 

The editor of the American says he has often 
taken a chicken and played the “chalk” game. 
‘Hold the bill of the fowl,” says he, ‘‘just down 
to the floor, and then, with a quick stroke, draw 
a bright chalk mark from the bill one or twe feet 
along the floor. Let go of the hen gently, and 
she will stand for a minute or two gazing at the 
mark in a strange, dazed manner, when she will 
lift up her head, and, apparently realizing what a 
fool she has made of herself, me fh off cackling.” 


—_——_—_~ 9 
PUNCTUATION PUZZLE. 


The following from the Portland Transcript, is 
an illustration of the importance of punctuation. 
There are two ways of pointing it, one of which 
makes the individual in question a monster of 
wickedness, while the other converts him into a 
model Christian. Let our readers exercise their 
ingenuity on the problem, and see whether they 
can discover its two-fold solution. 

‘‘He is an old experienced man in vice and 
wickedness he is never found opposing the works 
of iniquity he takes delight in the downfall of the 
neighborhood he never rejoices in the prosperity 
of any of his fellow-creatures he is always ready 














to assist in destroying the peace of society he 


takes no pleasure in serving the Lord he is un-| 
commonly diligent in sowing discord among his | 
riends and acquaintances he takes no pride in| 
laboring to promote the cause of Christianity he | 


has not been negligent in endeavoring to stigma- | the United States and Canada, but within the 


tize all 
subdue 
Satan’s kingdom he lends no aid to support the | 
Gospel among the heathen he contributes largely 

to the evil adversary he pays no attention to good | 
advice he gives great heed to the devil he will 
never go to Heaven he must go where he will re- 

ceive the just recompense of reward.” 


— teachers he makes no exertion to| 
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A ROMANTIC STORY. 
The following striking statement is full of inter- 
est : 





More than half a century ago the affairs of a 
worthy draper in the town of Coleraine, in the 
county of Londonderry, got embarrassed. He 
sent his son, who assisted him in the business, to 
Manchester and Leeds to arrange with his credit- 
ors. The young man was harshly received ; and, 
after having failed to effect a settlement, arrived 
at Liverpool on his way home. His honorable 
spirit was lacerated by the treatment he had met 
with; and, dreading still more the disgrace and 
reproach he expected to encounter on kis return 
to his native town, he, in a fit of desperation, en- 
listed as a private soldier. The young draper's 
regiment was ordered out to India, where his good 
conduct soon brought him into notice, and the ex- 
cellent education which he had received paved the 
way for his promotion. He rose step by step, un- 
til he reached the rank of colonel. He served his 
country with honor, and in course of time gave 
two sons to the military service, having first im- 
bued their youthful minds with Christian princi- 
ples. Their valor and military accomplishments 
shed lustre on that earnest piety by which they 
were characterized. The two young soldiers to 
whom we refer were Sir John Lawrence, now the 
Governor-General of India, and the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, known as the defender of Lucknow. 
Both of them have done honor and good service 
to their country, and neither of them was ashamed 
of the cross of the Lord Jesus. It is gratifying 
to find that neither piety nor humble birth will 
prevent talent and worth reaching the highest 
offices and honors. The granduncle of the Gov- 
ernor-General of India still lives as a respectable 
small farmer in the north of the county of Antrim, 
about two miles from the fashionable watering- 
place of Portrush, and five miles from the Giant’s 
Causeway. 

—_+o>————— 


A SWORDFISH. 


The splendid ship Donald.McKay was recently 
docked in London to undergo repairs. On exam- 
ining her bottom, the horn of a swordfish was 
found sticking outside of her copper. It had 
pierced four and a half inches through a plank, 
and had brought up against a timber inside, when 
it was no doubt broken off from its socket in the 
head of the fish. Some idea may be formed of the 
power of the fish and the sharpness of its sword 
or horn, from this fact. Many similar instances 
have been recorded from time to time during the 
past fifty years. No doubt several vessels have 
been lost, where the sword has pierced through 
the planking and been withdrawn again, for it 
does not follow that it has been broken off in ever 
case, and thus blocked the opening like a neu 
In old or thin planking the sword would make a 
hole large and open enough to admit of its being 
withdrawn by a sudden jerk of this powerful fish. 


—~+oo—_—_ 
BLUNDERING GRATITUDE. 


A mission school was out ona picnic. One of 
the teachers was seated on the grass beneath a 
wide-spreading elm, with an Irish woman, the 
mother of two or three of the school children. 
Her husband came up with his broad, brown face 
wreathed in smiles, and, looking gratefully at the 
teacher, said : 

‘*May you live forever, and die happy !” 

That was a genuine Irishman’s blunder, but I 
like it, nevertheless, because it was the sincere 
expression of a true Irish heart. Gratitude is 
always beautiful, however homely and awkward 
the phrase may be in which it is expressed. Chil- 
dren, do you grow that lovely flower in your 
heart-garden ?—Sunday School Advocate. 


FIGHT WITH A LYNX. 
Mr. J. G. Rich gives the Oxford Democrat an 
account of a recent fight ‘he had with a Canadian 
lynx: 





He was passing through the woods, when she 
started up, and, on hallooing to her, turned and 
showed fight. ‘The only offensive weapon about 
him was a hatchet, which he threw, and by good 
fortune, knocked the varmint over. With a 
courage possessed by few men, he then sprang 
upon her, and succeeded in tying her hind legs 
with his handkerchief. He then placed the animal 
upon his back and brought her to his house, a dis- 
tance of nine miles. She had three kits the next 
day. She measured twenty inches high and three 
feet in length. Prof. Agassiz purchased the 
lynx and forwarded her to Europe, paying Mr. 
R. $50 for his adventure. 


———_+99———— 
SNAKES AS MILEKERS. 


The Waterbury American says: ‘*Mr. McCarty, 
who resides near Grove Street, from time to time 
has noticed that his cows at pasture were driven 
home at night showing that they had been milked 
during the day. To detect the thieves he con- 
cealed himself near by, and to his astonishment 
discovered that the depredators were several black 
snakes, which were taken inthe act. He killed 
four in succession, and in a few days after dis- 
patched the fifth. They measured from four to 


su 
. ° their 8 
his evil passion he strives hard to build up | Alsoim Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest Bale is 
ast few 
ppily the immense demand from foreign countries, done? 
exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpog; 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair pre. 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita deantifal, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFigg. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity ang 


fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
toilet is complete oe - it. The _ glossy appearanc 

derfal. Itel 


e im 
ed is truly e Hair, removes all dan oy 


and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valnabig 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists thronghout the World, 


= 1v8 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORE, 
5i—lyp 








ONE OF tid 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES, 
HUNNEWELL'S TOLU ANODYNE. 





the name aud tame of a True Anodyne by results which had 
fled every other attempt at cure or relief in Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth and Earache, Cholera Mor- 
bus, Pains in the Stomach or Bowels, Hysteria, Distress afte 
Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous Debility, Paroxysms jn 
Asthma and Whooping Cough, now declured to be largely nervous, 
and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also declared to be one 
of the most important points in medicine. A lady writes from New 
York, “were it ten dollars a drop, 1 would not be without it in my 
tamily, and no one should be without it.” 
Ga For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 

‘ HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 


This justly » Which has so truly earneg 
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50—dec, mch, june. 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood the best of ali 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forly 
years. itis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in tact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to eaeh bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refun¢ 
the money if not entirely eevee gy Price 50 cents and $1; the 
large bottle, much the cheapest. careful to get i 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & LU., 

3—tm Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mes 
first call. keep, in addition to my own issues, the books oi all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discountto 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending mt 
thesrewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount ‘they wish to,i0- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege a 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbad 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on ths 
principle in all parts of New England. 

36— 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornwall. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAUMILT, 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of tht 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarl) 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hophin 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Anexcellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adam, 
D. DL. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RBLIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development # 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 12m, 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Faturt 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812 PP 
c r 


joth, $3,00. 
MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mt 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, b 
Db. 1é6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Infiuence. By * 
New Engiand Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, lime 
cloth, cents. a 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. 8. Williams 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. b 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the th. 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 26mo,‘ 


63 cents. wel 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Beap 
A Book for the Young. mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
THE GUIIBES ran 3 ors the nae God's Message. By Louist 
Payson Hopkins. imo, cloth, 50 cents ; 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book a) 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. pad 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the 
of Peace. Py Be. Harvev Newcomy. s6mo. cith. cont 
AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. BY 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
4 
a 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER; 
Pier, Moray, meiner. se 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


with! 
$1,25 will invariably be c' if entis not made 
one month of the pon athe ove e subscription year. 








six feet in length.” 





Bounp Vorumzs, Paicz $1,25- 
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